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their own merits. These suggestions were cordially Indorsed hj the representives 
of the old school as being, in their estimation, a Just and practical solution of the 
whole question, and undeniably not only in the interest of the public, whose ser- 
vants we aJl claim to be, but also of every educated member of the profession. 

Kqbebt Guebnsi^, M. D. 
IV. 

A CHANCE FOB MILLIONAIKKS. 

Thb opportunity awaits the man. In New York city to-day there is the chance 
for one or more persons of great wealth to make for themselves name and fame im- 
dying; to win the gratitude, respect, and admiration, not only of the United States, 
but of all America, of the whole civilized world ; a chance to make their memory 
revered as long as the government shall last. And all this with little effort, as far as 
the millionaires are personally concerned. 

There are men possessed ofi noble ideas and generous spirits who are anxiously 
searching for a way to benefit mankind through a proper disposition of their prop- 
erty. To them is this article addressed. It is written to suggest a plan for founding 
an institution which would be more far-reaching than any college, which would 
accomplish untold good, which would make evil-doers of whatever station tremble, 
which would aid struggling humanity to better its condition ; an institution more 
powerful than pulpit, stage, or forum,— an absolutely truthful, unprejudiced, inde- 
pendent, daily paper, whose news columns shall tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and whose editorials shall disciiss both sides of every import- 
ant question. 

The vast power of American journalism cannot be denied, even fettered as it is 
on all sides. It accomplishes much good, but it also is responsible for much evil. 
Prejudiced, fearful, and often corrupt as is the press of to-day. It still remains the 
most influential factor in American civilization. In this respect all else sinks into 
insigniflcance beside it; and yet its bulwarks have been raised at an awful expense 
to good morals and good government. 

Who is foolish enough to play the races on newspaper "tips"? Why does one 
journal suppress all but bare mention of a certain railroad accident, while another 
publishes a column account of the same ! Why do papers cater respectively to the 
Irish, the German, the Italian vote t Why does one fight Catholicism, and a second 
war upon Protestants ? Why do newspapers support party candidates, whether the 
latter are known to be honest men or the veriest scoundrels in the ward ? 

Every day an irresponsible reporter or correspondent hurls misery, shame, dis- 
grace, upon some family for the sole purpose of lengthening his space bill. Within 
a month two suicides have been recorded whose causes are ascribed to the publica- 
tion of certain articles. The men who took their own lives may not have been 
mentally sound; but is that any reason why homes should be invaded by unscrupu- 
lous ghouls of the press 1 

The journal of to-day is edited from the counting-room. The ideal newspaper 
has not yet made its appearance. The editorial and the business departments should 
be absolutely independent of each other. The paper should speak the truth, no mat- 
ter how its advertising patronage or its political " pull" is affected. 

A free and imsubsidized press— where will you find it ? Papers all over the land 
will rise up, and each, patting itself, cry " Here !" But those in command know that 
the daily paper which prints the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
the daily paper whose editorial opinions are absolutely fearless and imprejudiced, 
does not exist in the United States. 

The ideal paper should print in its news columns nothing but that which has been 
verified. Readers might not get particulars of a race war so soon as in one of the pres- 
ent "enterprising" jownals; but when published in the ideal paper the news could be 
absolutely relied upon. The edlforials should discuss in parallel columns both sides of 
leading questions. For example, articles advocating free trade and protection should 
appear simultaneously. In the case of a great strike, one column should contain the 
employer's views, another the laborer's arguments. Chicago should have the chance 
of putting forth her reasons for wanting the World's Fair as well as New York. The 
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Southern amd the Northern sides of the race problem should both be discussed. The 
paper should argue for and against every great question, local, national, inter- 
national. Then could the people read, reflect, and decide who and what is the right. 

Would such an impartial journal pay ? Perhaps not in money at first. But the 
people of the United States are willing to be convinced ; they want the best govern- 
ment, the best ofllcials, the best of everything. That paper in time would be read 
from Maine to California, and beyond the seas. Its influence would be inestimable, 
its power transcendent. Evil-doers of whatever party and station, rich or poor, 
black or white, alien or native, would fear it. Good citizens would eagerly support 
it. The poor would pray for its success. 

The ideal paper should not be pledged to support any party, community, state, 
or government. It should be nothing less than the exponent of humanity. And it 
must occupy this grand plane if not an advertisement is received, if not a single copy 
is sold. How can this be acoompllshed ? Here lies the millionaire's chance to see 
his name grouped with those who have made nations, who have conferred lasting 
benefits upon mankind. 

Endow such a paper as colleges are endowed. Let it be managed by a board of 
trustees. Let the employees represent the faculty; the readers, the students. Pay 
salaries large enough to command i he best editors, writers, and publishers. Have 
the trustees select for these various positions men of integrity, of broad minds, of 
education, ability, culture, and noble ideas. Be liberal, so that they will put forth 
continually their best eflbrts. Guarantee to the paper a regular income, that it may 
be published day after day and decade after decade, if the advertising columns are 
blank, if every copy has to be given away. 

The time is ripe, the people are anxious, the field is unoccupied. A great daily 
paper which could be relied upon absolutely would be a monument forever to its 
founders. 

Where is the man or the group of men who will improve this opportunity 1 

Henby K. Rood 



